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The study defines the relationships between 
agriculture teachers and other persons with whoi they work in 
pr-oviiiig adult agricultural education; specifically, it identifies 
with whoB the instructor cooperated in providing a program, 
identifies the functions perforaed by those who cooperated, and 
identifies the success of the cooperative arrangements. The data were 
obtained from guestionnaires sent to all vocational agriculture 
instructors responsible for adult instruction in a three-State area. 
The cooperation of others is measured and analyzed in four different 
program areas: enterprise events, agriculture mechanics farm 
management, and special events. Cooperators in these areas and their 
functions are illustrated in bar graphs; evaluation of cooperation of 
agencies in the four categories are presented tabularly. It is 
concluded that there is wide diversity in the amount of cooperation 
received from among potential cooperating groups, the principle 
cooperating groups being industry representatives^ private 
businessmen, county agents, and other agricultural teachers. 
Generally, the teachers find the cooperation of others valuable and 
rely heavily upon others to assist in planning, organizing and 
coordinating but not in evaluation. University specialists are not 
used in any significant degree. (AJ) 
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INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEN~ 

Traditionally the high school vocational agriculture teacher has had 
the primary responsibility for providing adult education through a total 
vocational agricultural program • These programs have been limited primarily 
to ccn'^.tituents of the local school service area* Although most communities 
have several other agencies or organizations providing some forms of adult 
education^ there has been little or no concerted effort to coordinate these 
proerans. 

Most adult education programs conducted by the vocational agriculture 
teachers have been aimed at adult and beginning farmers. There has been only 
a limited effort to provide adult education for employers or employees in 
other types of agricultural businesses. V/ith more attention focused on the 
off- farm a^pect'^; of apriculture education^ teachers and other educators are 
looking for way3 serve this newly identified clientele. Educators are 
claim in£^ a need to take advantage of cooperative effort. Some individuals 
have found working together on some or all phases of their program an enjoy- 
able and rewarding way in which to accomplish a given educational task; 
others have not experienced success in cooperative efforts. 

The need to examine the cooperative efforts that have taken place to 
determine their strengths and weaknesses has become apparent. It may be 
possible to determine combinations of educational resources that are more 
effective for snecific educational goals. For example^ in teaching an 
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enterprise unit in dairy cattle feeding, it may be most effective in terms of 
both the number of people reached and the quality of the instruction if class 
administration and instruction is shared by two or more educationa^i. agencies. 
On the other hand, certain kinds of instruction may be most effectively 
handled by a single agency. 

A problem facing vocational agriculture has been that it has not defined 
the degree of cooperation that now exists. The fairly autonomous nature of 
the adult program in agriculture has permittee' a variety of staffing patterns 
and organizational procedures. It was considered important to identify what 
the staffing and organizational patterns were and how effective they have 
been in meeting educational objectives. 

The purpose of this study was to define the relationships between agri* 
culture teachers and other persons with whom they work in providing adult 
agricultural education. 

The specific objectives were: 

1. To identify with vrhom the agriculture instructor cooperated in 
providing an adult agricultural education program. 

2. To identify what functions were performed by those who cooperated* 

3. To identify the success of the cooperative arrangements. 
Satisfactory accomplishment of these objectives should identify commonly 

successful cooperative relationships as an input to pre-service and in-service 
education for instructors. It could provide exemplary cooperative arrange- 
ments which may be general izable. These arrangements might also serve as 
organizational models to meet the instructional needs of the off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations clientele. 

o 
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RELATED LITERATURE 

*rhe literature search conducted to determine what information was 
available concerning cOi^peration in adult education in agriculture did not 
reveal a great deal of information* Two types of information were most 
commonly found: philosophical or 'Vhat should be" discussions and how the 
vocational agriculture instructor cooperates with extension agents • 

Lawrence et al (3:32) identified as key characteristics of successful 
adult education programs: (1) selective use of resource specialists as 
instructors, (2) inter-agency coordination to accomplish training objectives, 
and (3) a resource manager role for the vocational agriculture teacher to 
pror.ote aid in coordinating programs • 

In discussion of vocational agriculture extension agent interaction. 
Bender et al (1:17) stated: 

•••This interaction will not cause one agency to dominate the other or 

to dictate the program format; on the contrary, it will ensure the 
effective use of available resource. 

Economics dictates that the need for coordinating adult education 
programs with other adult education agencies will continue, if not increase, 
in the future • Typical is the joint United States Department of Agriculture - 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges Study 
Committee on Cooperative Extension (2:48) recommendation that: 
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Cooperative Extension Service seek maxinium use of ExtenBion manpower 
resources in agricultural production programs in the following ways: 
...cooperate more closely with other agencies offering formal class- 
room and continuing education programs relating to agricultural 
production and marketing. 

Smith and Hull (5:17) conducted an attitude study which restricted the 
sample of cooperators to county extension agents. They reported that activities 
related to planning and conducting meetings provided the best setting for 
interaction. Their respondents felt cooperation potential existed when: (1) 
problems situations could be resolved using the special abilities of the 
teacher or agent, (2) demonstration pro"*ects were conducted during field days, 
(3) committees discussed adult education community needs, and (U) teacher and 
agent perceived themselves as serving all of the residents in the county, 

Omar (4:945) investigated activities and factors In working relationships 
of county extension agents and vocational agriculture instructors in Michigan 
and examined differences in opinion regarding these work Inp relationships. He 
reported significant differences in opinion of teachers and agents with regard 
to (1) v;orking out a program of cooperation between 4-H club and FPA and (2) 
arranring for educational meetings for farmers. Responses of the teachers and 
agents reportedly tended to indicate positive or neutral effects of all the 
factors except for the intraorganizational factors. These factors were viewed 
mostly to have a negative effect. 

The questions of what cooperation is occurring in adult vocational 
agriculture, when is it occurring, and is it as valuable as suggested, have not 
been studied in depth. 



DESIGH OF THE STUDY 



The SaT^ple : 

Three states (Minnesota^ North Dakota, South Dakota) participated in the 
cooperation study* The sample to whom questionnaires were sent included all 
vocational agriculture instructors in North Dakota and South Dakota and all 
vocational agriculture instructors in Minnesota who were charged with the 
responsibility for adult instruction for 25 percent or more of their job 
description. Each state was responsible for surveying their own instructors 
and assembling the data as it was returned. Questionnaires were mailed to the 
sample in June and July of 1971. 

Minnesota South Dakota North Dakota 

Sample 281 51 67 

bV.able 

Responses 138 37 24 

The Survey Instrument ; 

Based upon the objectives of the study, the instrument was designed to 
ansv;er three basic questions. 

1. Who cooperated with you? 

2. In what way did they cooperate? 

3. Kow valuable do you judge the cooperation to the success of the 
event? 



Since adult education programs usually fall within the categories of 
Enterprise Clas^^es ^ Agriculture Mechanics Classes , Farm Manageynent , and 
Special Events such as tours and field days; the events for which the agri- 
culture instructor might offer instruction were categorized under those four 
headings* Twenty-one specific events were listed on the questionnaire with 
space provided under each of the four major headings for other events to be 
aided. See Appendix A for a sample of the questionnaire. 

The personf^ who may have cooperated were also listed to serve as 
reminders to the respondents. The following list of possible cooperators was 
used : 

1. Another vo-a^ teacher 

2. County agent 

3. SCS planner 

ASCS representative 

5. Other countv level agriculturalist 

6. University specialist 

7. Private businessman 

8t Business or industry representative 
Two categories were left open for the addition of others not listed • 

Each respondent was asked to identify how the cooperator assisted in the 
event. For this purpose^ the respondent could choose from among seven given 
functions and the other unspecified function. Functions listed were: 

1. Planning 

2. Organizinp 

3. Coordinating 



4, financing 

5, Advertising 

6, Teaching or presenting 

7, Evaluating 

8 , 0 ther 

The teachers perception of how valuable the cooperation was to the 
success of the event vras^ also considered important. There was no formal way 
to evaluate the cooperative effort. Since how valuable the teacher thought 
the cooperation wa. r.i-ht be more important to fostering future cooperation 
than an objective e-aluation of the cooperation, the respondent was simply 
asked to judge the cooperation value. A five point scale was used, offering 
the opportunity to check any of the following: 

1. V^ry valuable 

2. Valuable 

3. Did not add nor subtract 

4. Hindered the event 

5. Caused the t it to be unsuccessful 

The entire questionnaire was produced on one side of an 11 1/2 x 17 inch 
paper. A separate one page six question check sheet was included to obtain 
other information necessary for data analysis. 
Data Analysis ; 

The data included on returned questionnaires was. placed on coding sheets 
and then key punched. Processing was done on the computer equipment at the 
University of Minnesota. 



since there were no statistical tests involved in the data analysis^ 
the pronirain produced only descriptive frequency counts and other descrip- 
tion data* Much of the final computation was done manually aft^r initial 
frenuency counts had been made by each of the thirty five events. 

For reporting purposes ^ like kinds of everits were R:rouped tor.ether* 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 



Because the information in this study is primarily descriptive of the 
cooperation that exists between departments of vocational agriculture and 
other ap:encies, the data is best viewed in graphic form* The primary 
questions of 1) V/ho cooperates? 2) Hew do they cooperate?, and 3) How 
valuable was the cooperation?, are answered in the series of graphics and 
charts which follow. 



Eased upon the total variety and number of events in adult education 
in atiriculture in which others might cooperate. Figure 1 illustrates the 
T;ur,b-r of tines each of the cooperators or agencies cooperated in some way 
with the adult agriculture instructor during the 1070-71 contract year* 

Abbreviations used in this and subsequent figures identify the following 
cooperators* 



WHO COOPERATES 



Abbreviation 



Description 



Other Vo-Ag 



Another teacher of vocational agriculture 
either from the same school or from 
a neighboring school* 



Co-AjFent 



County agricultural extension agent 
employed by the county cooperative 
extension service. 



The county planner or other agent of the 
Soil Conservation Service • 
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Other Co. Agr. 



Univ* Spec^ 



Private Bus. Man 



Xnd. Rep. 



Otheij 



The office manager or other agent of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

Other agricultural professionals 
attached to a county service or 
regulatory agencies. 

A specialist from the agricultural 
college of the university either 
representing the specialist staff of the 
cooperative extension service or acting 
as an independent agent. 

An owner-manager of a business firm. 

An employee of a business firm 
representing his employer or company 
in the education about or the promotion 
of a company product or service. 

Any cooperator (not specified) who does 
not fit into one of the previous 
categories. 



Enterprise Classes ; 

Enterprise classes are defined as organized class sessions devoted to 
the promotion, operation , or improvement of a specific farm enterprise such 
as dairy cattle, beef cows, com, soybeans, etc. Such classes are normally 
open to the public and range in content and subject matter depth according to 
the assessed needs of the community. Figure 2 illustrates the degree of 
cooperation experienced in three broad categories of enterprise classes: 
livestock, crops and other. 
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Figure 1. Cooperation of others with the vo-ag instructor 
In the conduct of adult education events. 
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Figure 2. Cooperation in enterprise events. 
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Arriculture Mechanics 

V;hile ai^riaul tui^al mechanics instruction encompasses a wide range of 
activity, the information has been collated into two major activity headinp.s; 
welding and other instruction* Other ag mechanics instruction includes such 
tor. ICS as materials handling, power and power use, farm equipment and 
machinery, farm structures, agricultural electricity and the mechanical 
a^rocts of soil and water conservation. 

Cooperation in agricultural mechanics events is illustrated in 

farrr: Minarer.ent 

Tarr. manaFenent instruction is divided into two major parts, organized 
farr. mnnaror.ent instruction and other miscellaneous management related 
acrivitv* '-rranir.<>d ii.^:truction is in turn divided into farm records, farm 
bujir.orr. analvsis anl farm orran:::ation. 

Tho f-xl^'ii^ of coo: : or; :r; I llur.tratr^'l In Firure 

In a-i^::*::on to th-: orr inir.-d in.;tructionril pror.rams as illustrated for 
W-errrl-^o, ir m- .i.anics an^i farm ::;anaromont events, instructors participate 
ir. a v;i >^ rar.r^ of ac :v i ti'-'S that arc usually short, intensive, educational 
ev^*nts oT.on to tho ruMic* Hxar.ples of these activities are crop field days, 
liv^^stock housinF tours, v;oed control demonstration plots, varietal trial 
riots, shows, fairs and cth<=^r similar events* 

The cooperation amonr. agencies is illustrated in Figure 5* 
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Figure 3. Cooperation in agricultural mechanics events. 
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Figure 4. Cooperation in farm management events. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
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Figure 5. Cooperation in special events. 
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IN WHAT WAY DID OTHERS COOPERATE 

V/hile it is important to know what agencies or individuals normally 
cooperate in the conduct of an adult education program in agriculture it is 
equally important to understand the nature of the cooperative effort. 

Hach respondent was asked to indicate tht, functions performed by his 
cooperating agentr.. The functions were defined as: 



a) 


Plannin?! 


(Plan) 


b) 


Organizing 


(Org) 


c) 


Coordinating 


(Coord) 


d) 


rinancinr. 


(rin) 


e) 


Advertising 


(Adv) 


f) 


Teaching 


(Teach) 


s) 


Evaluating 


(Eval) 


h) 


Other 


(Other) 



oince it was likely that some cooperators performed functions 
differently from others, or in differinr, amounts, the data were a'isembled to 
illustrate the role each cooperator played in the conduct of the program. The 
functions are graphically illustrated in the figures which follow. The percent 
of time that a coooerator v;as reported to have performed one of the specific 
functions is indicated by the rov/ x column diagram. For example, in Figure 5, 
other Vo-Ag Instructors were reported to have cooperated in 297 events, in 
these events, 28 percent of the time they assisted in planning, 17 percent in 
orFanizing, 10 percent in coordinating and so on. 
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ALL EVENTS 

Frequency 
of contacts 




FUNCTIONS - % OF CONTACTS REPORTED 

*The total of the percents charted for each row equals 100%i1%« Other 
vo-ag teachers, for example, were reported as cooperotort In 297 events* 
28% plan, 17% org., 10% coord., 1% fin., 8% adv., 24% teoch, 11% eval. 



Figure 6. Functions performed by cooperators in the conduct 
of all adult education events. 
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When all eventr> are combined, the principal function performed by 
cooperators was teaching, followed by planning and organizing in that order. 
It should be noted, however, that not all cooperating agencies performed 
these functions in the same order of emphasis; county agents, for example, 
were reported more frequently in the planning and organizing function than 
tliey were in teaching. 
Enterprise Events 

In the enterprise events, there is a marked difference in the kind of 
functions performed by the various cooperating agents. A division can be 
made between generalists and specialists. Generalists such as the county 
agent and other vo-ag teachers cooperated in most of the functions with only 
a small portion of their effort (less than 30 percent) devoted to teaching, 
while those more specialized assisted more frequently with instruction. 

Figure 7 illustrates the functions performed by each of the cooperating 
aF,ents. 

Anr! cultural Mechanics 

The frequency with which others cooperated was lower in agricultural 
mechanics events than in other kinds of organized Instruction, but the pattern 
of cooperation v;as very similar to that reported for enterprise classes. 
Again, the p:oneralists divided their contributions among the functions while 
the srecia^i"ts provided the most cooperation in the teaching function. An 
apparent exception was the Soil Conservation Service representative, who, 
althou^^h an expert in soil and water management, also gave considerable 
attention to planning and coordinating. 

Figure 8 illustrates the functions performed by each of the cooperating 
agents in the agricultural mechanics area of instruction. 



ENTERPRISE 

Frequency 
of contacts 




FUNCTIONS - % OF CONTACTS REPORTED 

Figure 7. Functions performed by cooperators in tlie conduct 
of enterprise events. 
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AG MECHANICS 



Frequency 
of contacts 




FUNCTIONS - % OF CONTACTS REPORTED 



Figure 8. Functions performed by cooperators in the conduct 
of agricultural mechanics events. 
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Farm Management 

Cooperation in farm management programs is more diverse in function than 
is shown in other instructional areas. In this area, while teaching was still 
the fimction mo^Jt frequently reported , other functions were mentioned with 
greater frequency. Planning and organizing occur more frequently as functions 
of cooperating agents than is true in the other instructional areas. 

Figure 9 illustrates the functions performed by cooperating agents in the 
farm management events. 
Special Events 

The profile of cooperation is more uniform in special events than in any 
other of the instructional groups. Probably because the special events are 
not usually aimed solely at instruction, the teaching function, with one 
exception, is not a primary cooperative function. In these events planning 
and organizing are important characteristics of the success of the event, thus 
cooperating agents participate with greater frequency in these functions. The 
financing function, almost non-existant in other instructional groups, was 
reported more frequently in the special events • 

Figure 10 illustrates the functions performed by cooperating agents in 
special events. 
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Figure 9. Functions performed by cooperators in tlie conduct 
of farm management events. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
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Figure 10. Functions performed by cooperators in the conduct 
of special events. 



gunmary 

It is important to know how agents may be expected to cooperate as well 
as the probability of them cooperating. As illustrated in the preceeding 
figures, teaching is the most frequently reported function, while evaluation, 
financing and advertising do not appear to be major contributions of coop- 
erating agents in general. Likewise, cooperators whose normal occupation is 
one with general functions project a profile of cooperation which is more 
general in nature by indicating participation in more of the functions assoc- 
iated with educational events. On the other hand, those whose normal role 
is one of specialization generally cooperate more in the teaching function 
than in the others. 

The agents who make the greatest contribution in the advertising funct- 
ion generally come from the private business sector. 

HOW VALUABLE WAS THE COOPERATION 

Teachers vere asked to make a simple su>^jective evaluation as to the 
value of the contribution of the cooperating agents. This evaluation was 
indicated by checking one of the five categories that ranged from "very 
valuable" to "caused the event to be unsuccessful." 

The evaluations made by teachers are presented in Table 1 and grouped 
into the four main instructional categories. 

About 95 percent of the cooperative efforts were judged to be either 
very valuable or valuable by the teacher evaluation. Of the others, less 
than one percent were judged to have hindered the event in any way. 

Farm management and special events drew the highest proportion of re- 
sponses in the neutral "did not add or subtract" category. 



Table !• Evaluation of Cooperation of Agencies in Four Adult Instructional 
Categories by Nxamber Reporting and Percent in Each Evaluation 
Category • 



EVALUATION RATING 



Caused the 





Very 




Did Not Add 


Hindered 


Event to be 


Catej^ories 


Valuable 


Valuable 


or Subtract 


the Event 


Unsuccessful 


Enterprise 


222 


189 


17 


2 


0 


(5i.7%) 


(44,0%) 


(3,9%) 


(.4%) 


(0%) 


Agricultural 


83 


77 


4 


0 


0 


Mechanics 


(50,7%) 


(46,9%) 


(2,4%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


Farm 


102 


65 


10 


0 


0 


Management 


(57.7%) 


(36,7%) 


(5,6%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


Special 


169 


101 


16 


4 


1 


Events 


(58,0%) 


(34,7%) 


(5,4%) 


(1.3%) 


(.3%) 


Totals for 


576 


432 


47 


6 


1 


All Events 


(54,2%) 


(40,7%) 


(4,4%) 


(.6%) 


(.1%) 



In general, it can be said that when cooperation does OQcur those 
responsible for the event (in this case teachers of agriculture) judge the 
cooperative effort to be valuable • 

Another question that might be asked relates to the pattern of response 
for those whose cooperation was ranked as either neutral or deleterious to the 
success of the event. Cooperation evaluations were examined to determine 
if there was any specific agent or agencies who received poor ratings on the 
evaluation scale. The results of this examination are reported in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Frequency of IJeutral or Undesirable Evaluations of Cooperating 
Argents by Instructional Categories and Total Events Reported 
in Each Category* 







COOPERATING . 


AGENT 












Inr^tructional 
Category 


Other 
Teacher 


Pountv 
Agent 


scs 


ASC 


Other 
Ag 


Univ 
Spec 


Priv 

Bus 

Maa 


Bus 

Rep 


Other 


Enterprise-A 




1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


0 


8 


1 


5 




91 


161 


35 


24 


9 


90 


131 


166 


38 


Agri -A 


0 


0 


0 


U 


u 




o 

o 




n 


Mechanics -B 


35 


16 


6 


0 


1 


12 


81 


83 


26 


Farm Mgt -A 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


-B 


88 


46 


7 


13 


14 


14 


66 


25 


27 


Special -A 


2 


6 


0 




0 


0 


2 


5 


4 


-B 


85 


157 


22 


13 


22 


21 


92 


115 


59 


Total -A 


5 


15 


1 


3 


1 


0 


14 


11 


9 


m Events-B 


249 


380 


71 


50 


46 


137 


370 


389 


150 


Total A f- 




















Total B 


(1.7%) 


(3.9%) 


(1.4%) 


(5%) 


(2.2%) 


(0%) 


(3.8%) 


(2.8%) 


(6%) 



&Line A is the frequency with which the c operating agent was reported in the 
neutral or below category. Line B is the total events reported in each of the 
categories. 

**^*Total A ^ Total B in the percent of total events for each agent where coop- 
eration was judged to be neutral or below in value. However » of the 1892 
events in which cooperation was reported, evaluation.^ were reported on only 
1062 cooperators. 
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InterproLatlon of Table ? must be done with caution^ since the total 
events reported in each category is not consistent with the number of eval- 
aations received* Some respondents failed to complete the evaluation 
section of the data form, or submitted data which could not be accurately 
Interpreted, The number of total cooperative efforts is reported only for 
a comparison basis* Thus while only 1 respondent reported the cooperation 
Df the SCS representative to be neutral or below in value and 15 reported 
the county agent with a similar evaluation rank, the two cooperating 
agents were engaged in cooperative activity 71 and 380 times respectively* 

There does not appear to be any marked difference between groups in 
the proportion of cooperators who ranked neutral or below in the value 
of the cooperation. Even though the difference between specific groups 
mav bo statistically different, the difference is of no practical value in 
planning, organizing or coordinating the cooperators effort, since in all 
ci-^oo the absolute di^^ferences are small* 

HOW FREQUENTLY ARE OTHER AGENCIES INVOLVED 



V 



Up to this point, cooperation has 
events in which two or more persons coc 
is the question, "How much do teachers 
conduct of adult education?" 

Respondents were asked to indicatff the total number of events they 



been viewed only in terms of the 
perated in the event* Still unanswered 
of agriculture depend on others in the 
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conducted durinp: the year even if they had asked no one to cooperate with 
them* The results of the survey are illustrated in Figure 11 • 

Farm management events were reDorted as occurring more frequently than 
any other catepory. As shown in Figure 11, of the approximate 1060 such 
events, others were asked to cooperate only about 290 times or about 29 
percent of the time. 

In contrast, in sDecial events, of which there were only about U50 
reported, others cooperated 330 times, or 75 percent of the time. Enterprise 
events also depended heavily on cooperative efforts (510 of 780) followed 
by ag mechanics (370 of 800 )♦ Thus it appears that some phases of instruct- 
ion depend more heavily upon cooperation than others • 

The degree of specificity of the target population for instruction is 
related to the cooperative effort also* Farm management programs where each 
class has specific enrollees who remain members of the class for an extended 
period and where instruction is highly sequenced make the least use of the 
cooperation of others* Agricultural mechanics also has the characteristics 
of controlled enrollments because of the sequential nature of much of the 
instruction and therefore utilizes others in the operation of the program 
to a lesser degree* By contrast, enterprise classes and special events, 
generally open to the public and generally lacking the elements of sequence 
and specific enrollees as described previously use cooperators in the maj- 
ority of the events to perform one or more of the functions previously 
described* 
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Figure 11. Total events in each instructional category and 
the total events in which others cooperated. 



In sunmiary^ as the nature of instruction moves from highly sequential 
instruction and specific enrollees or target groups toward less systematic 
instruction and open eni^ollment, the use of others to help perform the 
several functions of the teacher expands. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The study of cooperation in adult education was originally designed by 
a workshop group of agricultural educators meeting in the Central Regional 
Research Conference in Agricultural Education. As a result of the confer- 
ence report, a study was organized to answer three main questions: 

1. Who cooperates with teachers of agriculture in the conduct of 
adult education programs in local schools? 

2. In what way do others cooperate? What functions do they perform? 

3. How valuable does the teacher of agriculture perceive the cooperation 
to be? 

The sampling frame consisted of all vocational agriculture teachers in 
llorth Dakota and South Dakota and those vocational agriculture teachers in 
Minnesota who were assigned to spend one quarter or more of their effort 
with adult instruction. 

A survey instrument was developed to answer the three primary research 
questions and delivered by mail to each teacher. One hundred and ninety* nine 
usable responses were received and analyzed. 
Conclusions 

There is wide diversity in the amount of cooperation received from 
among the potential cooperating groups. The principle groups which might 
be expected to cooperate, based on the results of this study are industry 
representatives, private businessmen, county agents and other agricultural 
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teachers* The SC? arency, ASC? ar,ency. and other county agricultural agencies 
were not larp;e contributors to the adult programs in Vo-Ag department. 

In enterprise events, the same four agents or agencies as reported 
above predominate, but the university specialist becomes a fifth cooperator 
of prominance in these kinds of activities* The close association of spec- 
ialists with the county agent plays a part in their use since the county 
agent is reported frequently to have a role in the planning, organizing and 
coordinating of such events. Since university specialists often work through 
the county agent system in arranging their yearly itinerary the close 
association of these two agencies in cooperative efforts is logical. It 
should be noted, however, that they do not perform similar roles. The county 
agent cooperates only 17 percent of the time in the teaching junction in 
these events while the specialist cooperates 65 percent of the time in this 
function. 

The role of all other cooperator s is overshadowed by the cooperation 
of the businessman or industry representative in the conduct of the agricul- 
tural mechanics events. Teachers of agriculture can anticipate receiving 
little assistance in agriculture mechanies events from the other cooperating 
agencies with the exception of other teachers of agriculture. In these events, 
the teaching function receives less emphasis from cooperators than it does 
in the enterprise series, but is still the dominant function performed by 
most cooperators* 

In farm management ins-n?uction. Other Vo-Ag teachers. County Agents 
and Private Businessmen dominate the field of cooperators, although as 
previously described, cooperation in these events occurs less frequently in 
proportion to the total events than it does in the other instructional 
categories. With these chree dominant cooperating groups, the teaching 
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function is not their nriinarv role. The combined contributions in planning, 
or^anizinp; and conductinj! overshadow other functions they nay perform* 

In conductinp: special events, vocational agriculture teachers have 
received the most cooperation from other teachers, county agents, private 
businessmen, industry representatives and others (not specified). The 
T^rinary coonerators participate in all seven of the specified functions. 
Except for the University specialists none of the cooperating groups makes 
its maior contribution to the teaching function. 

V'ith onlv a few exceptions, vocational agriculture teachers perceive 
the cooperation of others to be valuable or very valuable to the success of 
adult education events. There is no consistant pattern to the agent or 
agencies whose cooperation was considered to be of neutral or negative value 
in conduct of the event. 

In general, teachers of apyiculture rely heavily upon others to assist 
in the functions associated with the conduct of an adult education program 
in apriculture. The degree of reliance is associated with the kind of prog- 
ram offered. ProR:rams for specific target groups or prcgrams where instruct- 
ion is highly sequential depend less on others than do other kinds of programs 

Few cooperating agencies with the exception of private businessmen make 
any significant contribution to the financing of events, but since events in 
this study are primarily associated with the public school, outside financial 
aid is generally not a significant factor in operating the program. 

The functions of planning, organizing and coordinating are shared with 
most of the cooperating agencies. It may be significant to note that univer- 
sity specialists who are depended upon to make significant contributions in 
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teachine are not used to any sir:nificant der.ree in planning events • 

Also lacking is the use of cooperating agencies in the evaluation of 
the events. Since evaluation is a vital part of the planning nrocess^ it 
would appear appropriate for teachers of agriculture to secure more coop- 
erative involvement of others in the evaluation function. Of the seven 
specified cooperating agencies, only other vo-ag teachers were reported to 
have served in the evaluation function at least 10 percent of the times 
reported. 

The task of adult education in agriculture is a large one; too large 
to be served by any one group in isolation from others. Through the coop- 
erative involvement of other agencies, vocational agriculture teachers should 
be able to conduct more useful urograms in adult education. They should 
seek the help and advice of other agencies in performing the many functions 
associated with a successful program in adult education in agriculture. 
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APPENDIX A 

A FEW QUESTIONS TO HELP US ANALYZE THE RESULTS OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION STUDY 

1, Proportion of time spent in adult education, (Check one) 

Full time 1/2 or more but 1/2 or more but Less than 

less than full time less than 1/2 time 1/4 time 

2, If you also teach in the secondary or post secondary school, how many hours 
per day do you normally spend in classroom instruction or supervision with 
high school and post secondary students? (Formal classes, study halls, small 
group and individual instruction) 

12 3 U S 6 7 



3, How many years have you taught? 

1_2 3-5 ^5-9 10-15 _16-25 More than 25 

4, How far is your school from the offices of other government agricultural 
specialists such as co-agent, SCS planner, etc? 

Same town Less than 5 miles 6-10 miles 10-20 miles 



_More than 20 miles. 

(You can leave items 5 and 6 blank if you wish, but we would like to know who is 
answering so we can be sure the total sample is representative of the ag 
profession, ) 

5 . Name 

6. School «— — — — 
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